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Wage-Hour Problems 


On July 2 tomato canners in the Tri- 
State area gathered at Easton, Maryland, 
for a meeting with wage and hour of- 
ficials in an effort to obtain the answers 
to a number of problems facing tomato 
canners. At that meeting William Harga- 
dine, Jr., Regional Director of the Wage 
and Hour Division, and Assistant Direc- 
tor John P. Martin, answered may of the 
questions, and promised to obtain official 
opinion on some others. The report of 
that meeting appeared in the August 5 
issue of this publication. 


Tri-State Secretary Jack Rue has now 
received official opinion promised on some 
of the unanswered questions. Here is the 
body of a letter received by Secretary 
Rue from John P. Martin, Acting 
Regional Director in Mr. Hargadine’s 
absence, and dated August 21, 1957. We 
reproduce the letter here for the benefit 
of tomato canners in other sections. 


“At your meeting of tomato canners at 
Easton on to July 2, 1957, the problem of 
peelers leaving their jobs for relief, rest, 
coffee break, to tend children or just to 
avoid working on less profitable tomatoes 
was a prime topic of dicussion. Possible 
solutions were suggested by various mem- 
bers and on certain issues we agreed to 
secure legal opinions. We now have those 
opinions. 


“The first question was presented as 
follows: 

“1, This firm proposes to post a time- 
keeper at the entrance. When an em- 
ployee leaves the job for any reason, the 
timekeeper will record the time the em- 
ployee leaves and tell the employee not 
to return to the job until 25 minutes have 
elapsed. Would the firm under this pro- 
posal be entitled to disregard all the time 
(never less than 25 minutes) the em- 
ployee was away from the job in de- 
termining hours worked for purpose of 
section 6 (minimum wage provision) ?” 


The opinion rendered by the Solicitor’s 
Office is as follows: 


“In my opinion, the fact that the em- 
ployee is told not to return to the job 
until 25 minutes have elapsed would not 
necessarily preclude counting such time 
as hours worked under all circumstances; 
that is, without determining the reason 
or reasons the employee left her job. If 
an employee abandons her work for no 
reason other than to avoid working on 
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less profitable tomatoes, to tend her 
children or for other purely personal 
reasons that are not the normal incident 
of the type of work she is performing, the 
time so spent need not be counted as 
hours worked. 


“On the other hand, if the employee 
finds it necessary to leave her job for 
reasons of health or comfort, such as to 
go to the toilet, to get a drink of water, 
to take a brief respite from tiring work, 
etc.—interruptions which are normal 


- incidents of a job—it would seem clear the 


time necessarily devoted to such activi- 
ties would have to be counted as hours 
worked. Moreover, it is my opinion that 
the balance of the 25 minutes would also 
have to be counted as hours worked since 
it is improbable that the employee could 
devote the balance of such _ period 
adequately to pursuits of a purely per- 
sonal nature disassociated from her em- 
ployment. 


“In other words, unless the employer 
can demonstrate that the departure from 
work is deliberate and unequivocal, as to 
amount to an abandonment of her job 
for reasons that are not a reasonable 
incident to the performance of her job, 
all scheduled hours will normally be con- 
sidered as hours worked. 


“This opinion, in essence, rules out the 
possibility of the tomato canners estab- 
lishing an endorced minimum 25-minute 
break and not counting the 25 minutes as 
hours worked. Rather than using the 
period of time as the determining factor 
as to whether or not the break is to be 
counted as hours worked, it seems that 
whether or not the break is a normal 
incident to the type of job is the con- 
trolling factor that must be used. 


The second question was presented as 
follows: 


“2. This firm proposes to grant a 15 or 
20-minute break during the first half day 
of work and a similar break in the second 
half day. They propose to advise the 
employees that any time taken in excess 
of the stipulated rest period will not be 
considered as hours worked. (a) In the 
case where an employee takes one break 
of 30 minutes in a half day (where 15 
minutes are allowed), could the firm dis- 
regard 15 minutes in computing hours 
worked? (b) Where the employee takes 
two breaks of 15 minutes each within the 
half day, could the firm under the same 
proposed plan disregard one 15-minute 
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respectively (a total of 70 minutes) with- 
in the half day, could the firm disregard 
55 minutes in computing hours worked 
under the proposed plan?” 


The opinion on this set of questions 
is as follows: 


“If an employee takes a _ regularly 
scheduled 15-minute break and then does 
not return to work for another 15 min- 
utes, the second 15 minutes would not be 
hours worked while the first would. 


“The other questions raised should be 
solved in the light of the comments made 
under the first proposal (question 1); 
that is, whether the departure from work 
outside the regularly scheduled rest 
periods is tantamount to the abandon- 
ment of employment for purposes that 
are not a normal incident of the type of 
work the employee is performing. If it 
can be concluded that an employee has 
abandoned her job, such periods of 
abandonment may be excluded from 
hours worked, regardless of their length.” 


“This opinion clearly indicates the re- 
lation to question 2 (a) that where a 
regularly scheduled 15-minute break is 
granted and paid for as hours worked, 
any unauthorized time taken in excess 
thereof need not be counted as hours 
worked. On the other hand, the answer 
to questions 2 (b) and 2 (c) is indicative 
of the fact that the establishment of 15 
minutes as a maximum of time off in a 
half day will not permit automatic 
cancellation from hours worked of break 
periods subsequent to the first 15.minute 
period. The opinion reiterates the need 
to examine each period separately to de- 
termine the reason for which the em- 
ployee left the working place and leaves 
upon the employer the obligation to 
demonstrate that departure from work 
amounts to “abandonment” before de- 
leting any part of scheduled hours as 
being hours not worked. 


“It does not appear, therefore, that any 
of the possible solutions to the problem 
of controlling non-productive hours that 
were suggested at your meeting would 
relieve your members to any great extent. 
The one instance where deleting non-pro- 
ductive hours from being considered 
hours worked is permissible is where 
there is an announced regularly scheduled 
break period of a specified time which the 
employer pays for and where the em- 
ployee absents himself for time in excess 
thereof. Under those circumstances, the 
excess and unauthorized absence need 
not be considered hours worked.” 
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Harvesting corn for canning near Salem, Oregon. 


Unloading trucklead of corn by cable and cross bar. Blue Lake 
Cannery, Oregon. 


The Canning and Freezing of Sweet Corn in Oregon 


PART |I:—THE CANNING OF WHOLE KERNEL CORN 


By Dr. W. V. Cruess 
Department of Food Technology 
University of California 
Berkeley 


During the suummer of 1955 the writer visited several of the 
canneries and freezers in the Salem area of Oregon, several of 
which handle corn in addition to other products. The latter 
included the Blue Lake Packers Cannery of Salem, Hunt Foods, 
Inc. of Salem, Smith Canning and Freezing Company of Stayton, 
Eugene Fruit Growers, Eugene, Pictsweet of Albany and Albany 
Food Products Company, Albany. In addition the Willamette 
Cherry Growers plant in Salem for the storage and processing 
of cherries for Maraschino use, the Paulus Brothers Canning 
Company’s new cannery in Salem, California Packing Corpora- 
tion of Salem, the Birdseye Freezing plant (General Foods) 
of Woodburn, the green bean cannery of Eugene Fruit Growers 
at Junction City, the fruit wine plant of the Honeywood Com- 
pany, Salem, and the Gresham Berry Growers freezing plant 
at Gresham were visited. The following report covers corn 
canning and freezing in the Salem area and comprises more 
or less a composite of the methods in use in the several plants 
visited, rather than a description of those in use in any one 
individual plant. 


GROWING AND HARVESTING 


In the Salem area in the fields visited the corn was of the 
hybrid type; that of Hunt Foods Inc. being the “Northrup 
King 18 Row Hybrid” variety. In this case it was grown on 
river bottom land near the Willamette river and was irrigated 
by overhead sprinkling. It was our impression that summer 
irrigation is in general use for corn grown for canning and 
freezing in this section of Oregon. However, occasional summer 
rains and the usual cool weather make irrigation less necessary 
than in California, where summer rains do not occur and the 
summer days are usually warmer than in Oregon. 


The corn for the Hunt Cannery was being harvested by a 
Food Machinery Corp. mechanical harvester mounted. on an 
International Harvester Company rubber tired wheel type 
tractor. It was operated by a 3 man crew. The field visited was 
about 200 acres in area and was expected to yield about 6 tons 
of ears per acre. 
about 4 to 7 tons per acre and the price per ton to the grower, 
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The yield in this area was reported to be. 


$22.50 per ton. The rig in use at the time of our visit harvested 
10-12 acres per day. Two rows were taken at a time. The stalks 
were cut near ground level, elevated into the machine; the 
ears cut from the stalks, and separated from the stalks and 
leaves. The ears were delivered by elevator and spout into an 
open bed truck driven beside the harvester. See photo. 

Weeds were controlled by spraying; with a marked saving 
in labor compared with that required for hoeing. Very few 
weeds were in evidence: Plantings had been made at such 
intervals that deliveries of corn of optimum maturity to the 
cannery or freezer would be continuous throughout the season. 

The stalks and leaves are spread on the ground behind the 
harvester. -They can be pastured off later by livestock; or 
raked into windrows and trucked to dairies for feeding fresh or 
for ensiling. 


Delivery: The trucks deliver the freshly harvested ears to 
the canneries and freezers without delay. Outside the plant 
in most cases is a large smooth-surfaced concrete slab into which 
the truck load of ears is dumped; in some cases by the usual 
dump truck method, in others by use of a cable, windlass and 
moving frame attached to cable. 


A small, rubber tired wheel type tractor is used to “buck” 
the ears into a slot in the pavement in which is a conveyor 
that conveys the ears into the plant and elevates them to bins 
above the husking machines; or the ears may be “bucked” into 
a shallow pit from which a conveyor takes them to the overhead 
bins in the plant. In one plant the ears are dumped into a 
hopper outside the plant and conveyed from it to the huskers 
or bins. 


One objective is to get the ears husked promptly after delivery 
in order that the kernels will be at maximum quality when 
canned or frozen. On prolonged standing the sugar is converted 
to starch and some loss in flavor occurs. 


Husking: Modern, two station huskers (“double huskers’’) 
are used in most plants. Most are equipped with fixed knives 
to cut off the butts and silk ends of the ears before they enter 
the husking rolls. Each machine is fed by hand by two operators 
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as shown in the accompanying photograph. The rolls are usually 
of semi-hard, vary tough black rubber with spiral grooves 
running lengthwise. At least some rolls are in three sections 
in order to facilitate replacement as the rolls become worn. Wear 
is most severe on the first section which receives the unhusked 
ears. 


A “husk ripper’ loosens and opens the husk before it enters 
the rolls in order that the rolls can get a “foothold.” The rolls 
are set somewhat farther apart at the upper or entry end where 
the major portion of the husk is removed. The operators place 
the ears on a lugged conveyor that carries each ear past the 
fixed knives and through the husk ripper to the rolls. The rolls 
are wet with a constant fine spray of water in order to prevent 
fouling. Each husker is equipped with its individual motor, 
usually by a v-drive belt. The machines usually do a clean job 
of husking and also remove most of the silk. From the huskers 
the ears travel to a revolving, cylindrical reel equipped with 
water sprays. The washing and rotation removes bits of cob 
and most of the silk. 


Sorting: The husked and washed ears are inspected on a 
slowly moving belt and culls and trash are removed. On a second 
belt the ears are sorted according to quality or into ears to be 
used for cream style corn and those for whole kernel. The less 
mature ears are used for cream style corn. 


CANNING WHOLE KERNEL CORN 


Practice varies considerably in the methods of preparing and 
canning the whole kernel corn. In some plants the corn is cut 
from the cob without preliminary blanching. In two of the 
plants visited, however, it is blanched on the cob before cutting. 
In most plants batch type, discontinuous retorts are used, but 
in at least two of those visited a large proportion of the cans 
were processed in continuous agitating retorts. 


Cutting: The husked and sorted ears of corn for canning as 
whole kernel go to the cutting machines. At each machine an 
operator feeds the ears to the cutter, silk end of ear first. 
Curved knives on stiff springs cut the kernels close to the cob 
as the ear is forced through the knives. In two of the plants 
visited the husked ears of corn are blanched in steam on a woven 
screen conveyor to “set the milk” (coagulate the semi-liquid 
contents of the kernels) before cutting. In either case the cut 
kernels are carefully inspected on a broad slowly moving belt 
and unfit material such as bits of cob, etc. are removed. 


They then pass through a water flotation separator which 
is a shallow tank with paddles. The corn sinks and trash floats; 
both are removed continuously, automatically. 


Silking: Next the corn passes through revolving screen (cob 
or silking) reels under sprays of water. The kernels are washed 
and fall through the screens; silks and other “trash” are held 
by the screens. 


In a second silker traveling wire fingers remove remaining 
silk and shreds of husk. The kernels then pass over a shaker 
screen which catches any remaining cob pieces, etc.; the kernels 
fall through the screen and are collected in a sump, or large pan. 


From this point the cut corn is pumped in water to a de- 
watering screen. The kernels in most plants then go by conveyor 
directly to the hopper of the filling machine; but in at least one 
of the plants visited they are heated in a tubular heater and 
filled hot. 


Filling: The hopper supplies the corn filler by gravity. In 
one, 15 station filler and briner measuring cups are mounted on 
a revolving turret. Each cup measures an exact volume of corn 
and delivers it by gravity into a filling funnel which in turn 
delivers it to the cans. Cut-off plants automatically open and 
close the measuring pockets. If no can is positioned below a 
pocket the cut-off plate does not open. The pockets rotate in 
succession under the filling hopper. The hopper also rotates 
and an offset stud agitates the corn and thus prevents bridging 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Bucking ears to conveyor at an Oregon cannery. 


Two station corn husker in operation. 


‘i — 
Washing and silking reel for husked ears. Note huskers on mez- 
zanine above the washing reel. 
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ears, Oregon. 


~ Inspecting and sorting husked 
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PROMOTION 


HEINZ-RCA PROMOTION 


H. J. Heinz Company has teamed up 
with the Radio Corporation of America 
in the biggest soup and the biggest single 
record promotion in the history of each 
company. 

Beginning October 1, Heinz-RCA joint 
advertising will offer the nation’s record 
fans an opportunity to obtain RCA Vic- 
tor’s Red Seal “Best of ’57” preview 
album in return for one dollar in cash and 
four labels from Heinz Condensed Soup. 

The “Best of ’57” album is a 12-inch 
(43-minute) long playing record in full 
Red Seal “New Orthophonic” High 
Fidelity. Featured are selections from 
eight forthcoming RCA classical and 
semi-classical releases, which range in 
variety from a complete movement of 
Beethoven’s Piano Concerto #5, as 
rendered by Arthur Rubinstein, to a bari- 
tone aria by Robert Merrill from the 
second act of Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” to the 
popular “Body and Soul,’ played by 
Morton Gould and his orchestra. 


The premium album will be advertised 
in consumer, trade and metropolitan daily 


| RCAYe*RED SEAL 
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To get Grocer cooperation, special prizes 
will be offered to retailers participating 
in the Heinz-RCA “Best of ’57” promo- 
tion for displays such as this. Heinz will 
invite grocers to use the Heinz-RCA 
point-of-purchase kit, containing window 
banners, case cards, shelf talkers, and 
premium coupons, to build displays of 50 
cases or more. Retailers who submit 
photos of their displays will be eligible 
for prizes. An independent judging 
agency will make the final selections. 
Equivalent prizes will be given to Heinz 
sales personnel serving the winning 
stores. 


publications with a combined total circu- 
lation of more than 66 million. 

In addition the promotion will receive 
substantial television advertising support 
on RCA-sponsored programs and on 
Heinz Company’s televised dramatic 
series, “Studio 57.” 


Canned salmon was hailed as “gold” from 
Alaska when city officials, Seattle Seafair 


“royalty” and members of the canned 
salmon industry joined in staging a 
unique “Seafair Salmon Showboat”. E. E. 
Murray, president of the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries, sponsor of the coming 
National Canned Salmon Week, was one 
of the speakers. The rousing pier wel- 
come, complete with a band, singing, 
dancing, and plenty of serpentine, hailed 
the arrival of the freighter, Tonsina. She 
had cleared Bristol Bay, Alaska, with the 
largest cargo of canned salmon ever.:to 
come out on one ship. It was valued at 
over 13 million dollars. 


“American Weekly” Contest—In con- 
nection with the “Glamour Dinners at the 
flick of a can opener” promotion, appear- 
ing in “American Weekly,” Sunday, Sep- 
tember 22, the “Weekly” is offering cash 
prizes to canners, canner’ salesmen, 
brokers, and retailers, first, for profit 
from more canned foods sales, and sec- 
ond, for the best display and sales result 
of any canned foods featured in the 
“Weekly’s” editorial. There will be a first 
prize of $50, a second prize of $25, and 
15 prizes of $10 each offered for the best 
entries, including a snapshot of the dis- 
play and a letter describing the date, 
place, and sales results, in terms of cases, 
dollars, or percentage of increase over a 
comparable period. To be eligible the 
display must be featured from September 
18 to October 2. The entry should be 
mailed not later than October 2 to 
“Glamour Dinners,” 19th Floor, 711—3rd 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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A FINE FISH STORY! gleefully shouts 
pretty Jean Moorhead as she hauls in a 
record-sized tuna—a record for a gold- 
fish pond, of course. The occasion for 
this bit of tomfoolery is to herald the 
coming of National Tuna Week, October 
31-November 9. 4 


REAL COOL DOWN SOUTH — Pilot 
Vernon J. Coley, Jr., and Actress Linda 
Downey load cases of Sunkist aboard 
specially-equipped Neptune Navy plane 
prior to its take-off for the Antarctic 
as part of “Operation Deepfreeze”. Prod- 
uct will be used as nutritional and ener- 
gy-producing food for the men stationed 
in the frozen wastes and, with other 
frozen food products, will be tested in 
the 5,000,000 square-mile “freezer” under 
temperatures varying from 15 above to 
100 below zero. 
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New 


Virginia Canners Association — The 
50th Annual Meeting of the Virginia 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, on 
February 28 and March 1, 1958, accord- 
ing to an announcement by E. S. 
Marshall, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. 


The annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Oyster Growers’ Association was 
held at Bellingham, Wash. late in August, 
with most members in attendance. Among 
the subjects discussed was the important 
one of pollution control. A panel of ex- 
perts inspected the many oyster products 
possessed by members and a talk was 
made by the Director of the Washington 
State Department of Fisheries. 


National American Wholesale Grocers 
Association will hold its Mid-year Meet- 
ing and Executive Conference at the 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
California, September 8 to 11. A good 
portion of the program will be given up 
to how to expand the wholesaler’s and his 
customer’s business, thus assuring the 
continuing loyalty of independent re- 
tailers and supermarkets. There will be 
receptions and cocktail parties held each 
evening by National Biscuit Company on 


' September 8, Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 


pany, followed by a spectacular outdoor 
barbecue, sponsored by Star Kist Foods 
on September 9, and H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany on September 10. 


Big Stone Canning Company, Orton- 
ville, Minnesota—Loren Clark, former 
plant production manager has been made 
assistant to the president. Jake Luff, 
plant manager at Arlington, has been 
made plant production manager. Robert 
Wiemann, formerly in charge of the 
Arlington warehouse, has been made 
superintendent of the Arlington plant. 
Wayne Fields, former superintendent at 
Arlington, has been made plant manager. 
Harvey Reynolds of Ortonville, has been 
placed in charge of raw product pro- 
curement. The company has constructed 
two new warehouses, one at Arlington 
60 x 180 feet, and one at Ortonville, 
60 x 130 feet. The company is canning 
whole kernel corn and lima bean suc- 
cotash for the first time at the Arlington 
plant. 
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Packaging and Materials Handling 
Symposium—The Third Joint Military- 
Industry Packaging and _ Materials 
Handling Symposium will be held at Ft. 
Lee, Virginia, October 1 to 3, 1957. As 
denoted by its theme, “Packaging and 
Materials Handling in Action,’ the 
symposium will relate packaging and 
handling problems and techniques to con- 
ditions in the field and will familiarize 
defense and industrial personnel with 
new developments in these critical areas 
of mutual interest. Highlights of the 
program will include keynote speeches, 
panels, exhibits and field demonstrations. 
A reception, followed by a buffet dinner 
will be held on the evening of the first 
day. Those who plan to attend should 
arrive during the afternoon and evening 
of September 30. The registration desk 
will be in the Building T-2006. Registra- 
tion cards may be obtained from the 
Procurement Division Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics, Department 
of the Army, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the National Security Industrial 
Association, 1107—19th Street, North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 


Corn Products Sales Company—T. C. 
Clawson, for 27 years with Corn Prod- 
ucts, first as a retail salesman in Detroit, 
later as bulk salesman in Chicago, and 
staff assistant in the Central Division 
office, and until recently as branch man- 


‘ ager in the Detroit office, has been named 


assistant sales manager of the Central 
Division in Chicago, where he will be 
directly responsible for the operation of 
all sales functions in the Central Division 
area, in conjunction with R. R. Adam, 
division manager. 


National Kraut Pakers Association will 
hold a kraut school at the Hotel Racine, 
Racine, Wisconsin, September 19 and 20. 
The first day will be given over to ex- 
amination of trial plots to learn of the 
accomplishments of Doctors Walker, 
Pound, and Larson. In the afternoon a 
golf tournament will take place at the 
Meadowbrook Town & Country Club, 
followed by a cocktail party and banquet 
at the hotel that evening. On Friday 
morning, September 20, “Making the 
Most of the New Kraut Grades” will be 
the principal topic of discussion. 
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Get Together Committee—L. M. (Nat) 
Goodwin, American Can Company, has 
resigned as Chairman of the Allied In- 
dustries Get-Together Committee, re- 
sponsible for sponsoring banquet and 
entertainment for meetings of the Tri- 
State Packers Association, Pennsylvania 
Canners’ Association, and Virginia 
Canners Association. Randall L. Jones of 
Continental Can Company succeeds Mr. 
Goodwin as Chairman, and will be 
assisted by Leonard S. Martin, Crown 
Can Company; Harry Doeller, Jr., U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Company, who 
is Treasurer of the Committee; Harry R. 
Stansbury, A. K. Robins & Company; Ed 
Woelper, National Can Corporation; and 
George Wagner of the Eastern Box 
Company. 


Canning Crops Contest—New York 
State has a total of 40 boys entered in 
the Third Annual Canning Crops Contest 
sponsored by the National Canners As- 
sociation in cooperation with the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association. 
The winner will receive an all-expense 
trip to the Annual Meeting of the 
NJVGA, an engraved watch from Na- 
tional Canners Association, and the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion will present a check for $100 to the 
New York State winner. 


Stockholders of S & W Fine Foods, Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif., met at company 
headquarters, August 20, and approved a 
slate of directors giving United Vintners, 
Inc., a five to four majority on the board. 
The board is now made up of Albert L. 
Petri, L. N. Bianchini, George D. Hart, 
Louis A. Petri, Alfred Fromm, Joseph 
Blumlein, Lloyd S. Ackerman, John R. 
Beckett and Joseph Mittel. The directors 
reappointed all the company’s officers, 
headed by president Joseph Blumlein. 


Scholarship Winner — William Herz, 
who will enter his junior year in the 
Food Processing course at Cornell Uni- 
versity in October, has been awarded the 
New York State Canners & Freezers As- 
sociation’s $200 scholarship for 1957-58. 
Official presentation will be made at the 
Annual Scholarship Awards Barbecue on 
October 7 at Cornell. Edward Burns, 
Alton Canning Company, Chairman of 
the Association’s Education Committee, 
will make the presentation. 
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PROBLEMS OF PACKAGING—Foods 
containing oils or acids—highly destruc- 
tive to ordinary jar cap liners—are ef- 
fectively solved by making cap liners of 
Hyecar nitrile rubber, a B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company raw material. Pro- 
duced by the Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, the rings resist attack by acids or 
oils present in peanut butter, mayonnaise, 
pickles, and other foods. The rings are 
completely odor free, effect a tight seal, 
and improve shelf life of food products 
considerably. 


CANNED OYSTER STEW —The De 
Jean Packing Company of Biloxi, Miss. 
has introduced a canned oyster stew 
packed in 10-ounce metal cans supplied 
by American Can Company. De Jean’s 
stew, which provides approximately four 
servings, is a processed item and there- 
fore does not have to be kept frozen as 
do some similar products. The packer 
feels this feature will widen its appeal 
for use both in and outside the home. It 
is being marketed nationally in chain 
and independent grocery stores. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
and 
PACKAGES 


CONTINENTAL CAN INSTITUTES 
ADVANCED STYLING SECTION 


Karl Brocken, noted American design 
consultant, has been commissioned by 
Continental Can Company to create an 
Advanced Styling and Design section 
within the company to concentrate upon 
development of new, unique approaches 
in the appearance and design of con- 
tainers and other products. The new 
styling section will be instituted first in 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of the 
company, located in Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. Advanced planning will be con- 
ducted on glass jar and bottle design 
as well as the Division’s line of consumer 
products. 


Mr. Brocken has had his own design 
consulting firm since 1944. The firm’s 
general offices are located in Palm Beach 
Shores, Florida. 


Robert Sanders, former design direc- 
tor of the Sinclair Glass Company, has 
heen appointed director of the new Ad- 
vanced Styling and Design section. 


BIGGER—National distribution of Heinz 
Ketchup in a new 20-ounce “Family Size” 
glass bottle marks a departure from the 
firm’s 75-year-old tradition of marketing 
the product in a 14-ounce container. 
Debut of the new bottle follows three 
years of extensive test marketing by the 
Heinz Company in the United States and 
Canada, where it met with popular ac- 
ceptance among consumers. 
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FANCY 
GREEN TIPPED 
AND 


Aunt Mary’s California white aspara- 
gus, packed in glass jars for the first 
time, is being placed in national distribu- 
tion in retail outlets by Mor-Pak Pre- 
serving Corp., Stockton, Calif. at a price 
comparable with canned asparagus. Offi- 
cials of Mor-Pak believe the visibility of 
the glass jar brings out the quality of 
the asparagus, which is packed upside 
down in the container. Small wrap- 
around label gives asparagus show-case 
appeal and permits excellent brand and 
product identity. Jars and Vapak clos- 
ures are furnished by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, San Francisco; labels by 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Calif. 


O. K. 


BULK 
SAUER KRAUT 


The Weber Kraut & Canning Co. Inc. 


| 
The Weber Kraut & Canning Co., Inc. of 
St. Louis is finding the metal can a con- 
venience container for its “O. K.” brand 
sauer kraut. The 42-pound round flaring 
slip cover cans supplied by American 
Can Company have gained wide ac- 
ceptance by the trade over the wooden 
barrels previously used. Ease of open- 
ing and closing were pointed up as ad- 
vantages by the packer. In marketing the 
kraut it is first packed in a polyethylene 
bag placed inside the can, which is kept 
in a cooler and sold as bulk kraut at meat 
counters. Distribution is made to chain 
stores, hotels and restaurants. 
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AGRICULTURE 


WEATHER & CROPS 


The U.S. Weather Bureau reports in 
part for week ending August 26: The 
drought situation of the Eastern Coastal 
Plains was interrupted over the weekend 
as a low pressure disturbance developed 
off the Southeastern Coast and moved 
Northward along the Atlantic shoreline. 
For the first time this season steady soil- 
soaking rains, yielding about 1 to over 
5 inches of moisture, fell on the area 
East of the Applachians from Georgia to 
Southern. New England. Some stations 
reported the heaviest falls in nearly a 
year, and the 3.36 inches which fell at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was the greatest 24- 
hour amount observed at that location 
since November 1956. A frontal system 
moving over the Lake region on Friday 
and Saturday accounted for heavy to 
moderate amounts observed in Southern 
Minnesota, Northern Wisconsin, and sec- 
tions Southeast of Lake Erie, while in 
Florida, totals ranged from 1 to over 6 
inches as a result of a slow progressing 
system which took most of the week to 
move over the Peninsula. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 27— 
The two month old drought in Delaware 
and virtually all of Maryland was broken 
by soil-soaking rains last week and on 
Sunday, August 25. Heaviest rains oc- 
curred on the lower Delmar Peninsula 
and in Southern Maryland. Sweet 
Potatoes, Peppers, late Snap and Lima 
Beans, and late Corn got a welcome lift. 
Farmers returned to work the rain 
softened earth and were able to plant 
some small grains and_ seeding of 
permanent pastures and alfalfa. These 
rains will have a more lasting effect than 
rains earlier in the summer because of 
the shorter days and lower temperatures. 
In the Northern half of these two states 
Sweet Corn harvest was in full swing. 
Heavy infestations of earthworms in both 
tassels and ears of Sweet Corn. In 
Frederick and Queen Anne counties about 
27 percent of the ears delivered to 
canners contained this pest. By August 
24 harvest of the lower Peninsula’s short 
Tomato crop was three-quarters com- 
pleted, but movement west of the Chesa- 
peake Bay was on the increase. However, 
cool weather continued to hold back the 
ripening of the fruit. 


MILFORD, ILL., Aug. 25—We have 
almost completed our pack of Corn and 


the yield per acre is about 70 percent of 


last year. The quality is good and the 
cut-off is normal. Our yields are the 
best in this area. 


INDIANA, Aug. 26—Had some rain 
last week. Tomato receipts are light but 
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expect heavier next week with peak about 
from September 12 to 15. Late blight 
still threatens in some areas but under 
control in most. Color and quality im- 
proving. Rains helped Corn in Central 
section and full production is expected 
this week-end. Quality and yield of early 
Corn good with little worm damage. 
Drought has affected late Corn. 


COKATO, MINN., Aug. 26—Our Corn 
acreage originally was about the same 
as in 1956. However, lost 150 acres by 
hail and slightly over 200 by complete 
drowning. Too much water. In many 
low spots the Corn is yellow. In 1956 
many fields yielded 4, 5 and 6 tons per 
acre. This year there are only a few 
small fields that yield 4 tons to the acre. 
Our guess is that the average stright 
through will be somewhat less than 3 
tons to the acre. The cut thus far has 
been fairly good, only slightly under 
1956. We will have the shortest pack in 
10 years. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., Aug. 20—Corn 
acreage below last year with not over an 
average yield. Cool nights have delayed 
maturity. 


NEW JERSEY, Aug. 29—Canning 
Tomato season will probably set records 
for shortness. Two of the State’s 14 re- 
ceiving stations closed last week, which 
is the earliest shut-down in many years. 
Ordinarily all receiving stations operate 
well into September. It is expected that 
total production of Tomatoes for process- 
ing will probably be not much more than 
half of last year’s record crop. In 
irrigated fields the yields have been 
good, running as high as 10 tons or more 
per acre but fields without irrigation are 
producing as little as 2 to 3 tons per acre. 
It is reported that quality has been ex- 
cellent, being firm and well colored. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 26—Practically all 
of the major producing areas need rain 
badly, and showers during the past week 
have been very spotty. Corn, Tomatoes, 
Beans, Cabbage, and root crops are show- 
ing the effects of moisture shortage. 
What started out as an ideal season in 
the State is now showing definite signs 
of reversing itself. 


CLYDE, OHIO, Aug. 26—Lost first set 
of Tomatoes due to weater, then lost 
another 7 percent from hail damage. Had 
our first rain in a month on August 24. 
Fields are spotty and fruit is small. With 
a reduced acreage to start with and un- 
favorable growing conditions, we won’t 
know the extent of our pack until it is 
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over. Contracted 30 percent less acreage 
of Cabbage and crop is suffering from 
lack of moisture. Even with the Kraut 
carryover, it is doubtful that we shall 
have enough kraut to see us through the 
year. 


TRI-STATES, Aug. 26—Rainfall re- 
ported in all areas last week. .16” around 
Lancaster, Pa.; .57” at Bridgeville, Del.; 
3.76” at Nassawadox, Va.; 1” at Vincen-. 
town, N. J.; 144” to 3” around Swedes- 
boro, N. J.; 1.2” to 1.9” around Central 
Shore of Maryland area. During the week 
temperatures for this time of the year 
were below normal. Rains will fill out 
kernels of Corn and may help some very 
late fields in Northeastern and Western 
Maryland. Rain has done as much harm 
as good probably, to Lima Beans, causing 
splits in otherwise excellently matured 
beans and a chance of Downey Mildew. 
It will, however, enable growers to seed 
fall crops. Snap Beans are helped, except 
in low spots where there was some 
drowning out where heavy rainfall oc- 
cured. In New Jersey Tomatoes were 
helped both in fruit and in recovery 
of vines. Heaviest infestation of Fall 
Army Worm and other worms ever seen 
on mid-shore area. Heavy toll of Beans 
by mites on the Central Shore. 


PERRY, UTAH, Aug. 20—Tomatoes 
are about 80 percent of normal. Will 
average about 12 tons to the acre. West- 
ern yellow is affecting a little at this time 
and causing some blight. About. one 
week to 10 days later than usual. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 24—Corn yields 
have been greatly affected by adverse 
weather conditions. May plantings pro- 
duced average tonnage but June plant- 
ings, which we are now starting to 
harvest, are running well below ten year 
average. It is doubtful if any kind of 
weather change could help restore normal 
conditions., Extremely high quality but 
yields per acre and cut per ton are dis- 
appointing. Fields are generally very 
uneven. A large percentage of acreage 
will be harvested after September 15, 
which is about the date we get our first 
killing frost. Late planted Bean fields 
are now being harvested with good yield 
and excellent quality. Expect all of crop 
to be picked by September 1. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 26—At least 75 
percent of the State’s Sweet Corn acreage 
is suffering from lack of rainfall, with 
only the Western and extreme Southern 
parts having adequate moisture. Yields 
are ranging from 3 to 3.75 tons per acre 
where moisture is adequate, but through- 
out the rest of the State the average is 
running about 2.5 tons per acre and the 
cut per ton between 25 and 30 cases 
basis 24/303’s. Uneven maturity is caus- 
ing a high percentage of throw-outs. 
Development of Corn has been held back 
by the cool weather and a substantial 
acreage will not be ready for canning 
until September 15. Risk of frost is great 
in this area even if rain is received. 
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The teller is tall, but the tale is true since it’s all about the 
applied safety techniques that won the top 1956 Wisconsin 
award for The Larsen Company, Fort Atkinson plant. Shown 
above listening to Leonard Berth, associate production manager 
of The Larsen Company, Green Bay, (Wisconsin) explain ware- 
house safety, are, L to R: A. L. Sveom, Fall River Canning Com- 
pany, chairman of the Wisconsin Canners Association safety 
committee, which sponsored the tour; R. C. Leitner, Libby, Mc- 
Neill and Libby, Chicago; R. G. Knutson, chairman, Wisconson 
Industrial Commission; B. A. Simkins, Lakeside Packing Co., 
Manitowoc; Berth, and M. P. Verhulst, executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association. Leitner and Simkins are also 
safety committee members. 


NCA LABORATORY ACTIVITIES 


IN THE FIELD—Staff members of the 
Washington Research Laboratory of Na- 
tional Canners Association are presently 
conducting factory studies in four sepa- 
rate locations. The Mobile Bacteriological 
Laboratory manned by C. W. Bohrer and 
John Yesair is in Delaware investigating 
control of flat sour spoilage in tomato 
juice. 

H. A. Cox is in Maryland determining 
sterilization rates in a special type of 
agitating retort set up in a corn canning 
operation. J. M. Reed is conducting 
studies in Georgia on the processing of 
pimientos. In Wisconsin R. A. Canham 
and S. A. Ebbert are making seasonal 
studies on methods of canning waste dis- 
posal including high-rate aeration. 


The Technical Advisory Committee to 
the NCA Labeling Committee has begun 
a comprehensive study of whole kernel 
corn and pumpkin and squash as part of a 
continuing effort to test various objective 
methods of determining maturity and to 
define limits for the various descriptive 
terms recommended in the Association’s 
Labeling Manual. In the usual pattern of 
testing, a product is studied for three 
successive season. Samples are collected 
each year from regular commercial pro- 
duction and tested by the particular 
method or methods under study. The 


samples are then rated organoleptically 
by a panel of experienced graders and the 
results obtained by the objective method 
are evaluated by comparison with the 
panel scores. When the method under 
test proves satisfactory, the Committee 
then recommends limits that will serve to 
define the various descriptive terms 
recommended in the Labeling Manual for 
that particular product. The suggested 
limits are then submitted to the industry 
for a trial period before final adoption 
and inclusion in the Manual. 

Last year the Committee completed 
three years of work on Early June Peas 
and Lima Beans. As a result of this 
work they recommended tentative limits 
of alcohol insoluble solids in connection 
with the descriptive terms. 

The work this year will follow the 
pattern established in previous studies. 
The work on Pumpkin and Squash will 
be conducted in the laboratories of the 
members of the committee. The work on 
whole kernel corn will be conducted by 
the NCA Washington Research Labora- 
tory. 


AGRICULTURAL EXEMPTION IN 
INTERSTATE TRUCKING 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has published a review of the 
“Agricultural Exemption” provision of 


the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
exempts motor carriers of certain agri- 
cultural commodities from regulation by 
ICC. The Agricultural exemption com- 
prises three sub-sections of Section 
203(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The intent of Congress in writing this 
exemption into law and in broadening it 
has been variously interpreted by dif- 
ferent groups. The USDA publication, 
therefore, reviews both the legislative 
history and the judicial history of the 
exemption. 


Two recent opinions of the Supreme 
Court are cited in the review. In one, in 
1956, the Supreme Court concluded that 
a motor vehicle hauling fresh and frozen 
poultry was exempt from ICC regulations 
because the commodity retains a “con- 
tinuing substantial identity” through its 
processing and is not a manufactured 
product. The Court also upheld the de- 
cision of a lower court which relied on 
in deciding that frozen fruits and vegeta- 
the “continuing substantial identity” test 
bles also are exempt as not being manu- 
factured products. 


Copies of the report “The Agricultural 
Exemption in Interstate Trucking,” 
Marketing Research Report No. 188, are 
available from USDA. 
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HAZEL-ATLAS OPENS NEW PLANT—The Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Division of Continental Can Company has opened its 14th glass 
container plant in the strategically-important Chicago market- 
ing area. The new plant, covering 30 acres, is located at Plain- 
field, Illinois, 45 miles away from Chicago and within overnight 
shipping distance of important food processing and bottling 
centers in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri and Michigan. The 
Plainfield plant will primarily serve the food, beverage and in- 
dustrial markets. The modern manufacturing facilities, cover- 
ing 119,384 square feet, include seven new container making 
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.  URSCHEL 


Models §.6.H and GK ... 
are 4. Separate Cutting Units! 


Ihey al look alike. ll operate alike designed with differen part 


but each 


produces 


. @ different 


range of 


cut sizes! 


The product to be diced is fed 

first to the inside of a slicing shell, 
where it is then rotated by an 
impeller at high speed. Centrifugal 
force causes product to slide 
around the inside surface of slicing 


> shell. As product approaches top of 


this shell it slides over an adjustable 

slicing gate which controls slice 

thickness. Slicing knife is at top 

of slicing shell. At the instant of 

slice. cross cut knives ride down, 

cutting slice crosswise into strips, 

or french fry cuts. These knives 

, throw the product into the 
revolving circular knives that 

cut the strips into cubes. 


This new cutting principle has 
many advantages over previous 
methods. When slicing any product 
with a knife, the product tends to 
crack parallel with the knife’s 

edge, particularly in brittle, root 
vegetables. Product cracking is 
overcome by cutting parallel with 
the strains set up, thus eliminating 
strains and the resultant cracking, 


Product damage is eliminated by 
moving the product in a straight 
line from the time the first cut is 
made until the last cut is made, 
which reduces impact and crushing, 
and makes possible the high 
operating speed and quality of 

cut produced. 


| Parts for these models 
are not interchangeable, 
since each machine has been tS 


—> cuts each produces. 


CUTS UP TO | | ODEI CUTS UP TO 
TONS PER HOUR M 4 11 TONS PER HOUR 
BEETS, FRUIT COCKTAIL— 
CARROTS, (PEACHES, PEARS) 


POTATOES, —POTATOES, 
PINEAPPLE, PINEAPPLE, APPLES, 
APPLES, MUSHROOMS, ONIONS, 
CABBAGE, CELERY, 
ONIONS, PEPPERS irs 
CABBAGE, 


CUTS UP TO G CUTS UP TO 
none nove GK 


15 TONS PER HOUR TONS PER HOUR 


BEETS, 

POTATOES, 

SWEET POTATOES, 
PINEAPPLE, ONIONS, 
CABBAGE, PICKLES, 
MELON, APPLES 


POTATOES, 
BEETS, CARROTS, 
PINEAPPLE, | 


Ime 
URSCHEL 

LABORATORIES 

Ting VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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1957 ASPARAGUS PACK 


The 1957 pack of canned asparagus totaled 
6,769,208 actual cases, compared with the 1956 
pack of 6,245,072 cases, according to a report by 
the National Canners Association, Division, of 
Statistics. 

State 1956 1957 
(Actual Cases) 


Green: 


Wath: Gre. 510,937 509,507 
1,283 869 1,603,769 
Otter, Btabes. 233,235 239,475 
Datel 4,252,372 4,786,099 
White:. 

1,992,700 1,983,109 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Basis 6 /10's) 
Carryover, Aug. 1. ........ 1,038,302 988,599 
Total Pack ....... pas 3,586,666 3,916,709 
Total Supply 4,624,968 1,905,308 
Shipments during July.... 241,033 238,532 
Ship., Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 3,636,369 3,669,169 

CANNED APPLE SAUCE 

1955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 1 ........ 2,423,750 1,833,641 


Total Pack ... . 13,476,897 


Total Supply 15,900,647 17,172 
Shipments 2 3 874,534 963 
Ship., Aus. 1 to Aug. 1 14,067,006 18,862 
Stocks, 1 1,833,641 3,310,373 
CANNED LIMA BEANS 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 1 ......... 969,604 1,074,280 
3,179,416 3,730,739 
Total Supply 4,149,065 4,805,019 
Ship., May 1 to Aug. 1 642,219 706,186 
Ship., Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 3,074,785 3,558,262 


CANNED SWEET CORN 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, Aug. 1 ........ 5,321,519 2,145,512 
29,208,329 42,244,516 
Total 34,529,848 44,390,028 
Shipments during July 1,149,479 1,906,366 
Ship., Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 32,384,366 38,757,971 


CANNED BABY FOOD 


1956 1957 
(Thousands of dozens) 


Stocks, Fam, 2 77,017 74,865 


Pack, Jan. thru July .... 74,525 83,699 
151,542 158,664 
Shipments during July.... 14,078 15,874 
Ship., Jan. thru July 96,608 102,001 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Holiday Dullness—Optimistic Outlook—To- 
matces Unchanged — Bottom Reached In 
Peas—Beans Steady—Corn In Stronger Posi- 
tion — Pumpkin Advances Hold — Salmon 
Pack Trailing Year Ago—Sardines Ease— 
Move To Curtail Tuna Imports—Fruits Un- 
changed—Citrus Moving Freely. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Trading volume 
came to an almost complete stop as the 
Labor Day holidays approached. Prac- 
tically all buyers carried sufficient inven- 
tory to carry them forward and there 
was apparently nothing in the situation 
to induce buying for forward shipments. 
Most prices were steady and likely to 
hold so into the early Fall season. 


In the vegetable group there was con- 
siderable interest in tomatoes and in view 
of the shortages in the Eastern produc- 
ing sections buying has been heavy with 
the trade now calling for shipments 
against these contracts. There was also 
a tendency to watch developments: in 
sweet corn where shorter packs are anti- 
cipated. The N.C.A. carryover figures 
were not as large as some interests ex- 
pected. As for canned fish, Maine sar- 
dines continued to soften, and the demand 
showed a falling off as well. Against this 
was the firmness of salmon and the pros- 
pects of another season of limited Alas- 
kan packs. The tuna situation came to 
life with another move on the part of 
California interests to cut imports under 
Government regulation. 


THE OUTLOOK—A fairly active Fall 
trading period in canned foods is looked 
for. Reasons for this include the belief 
that inventories are light, prices in most 
instances attractive and the idea that 
there will be larger buying at the retail 
level. 


Vegetable prices are held likely to be 
firm, especially for tomatoes, beans, corn 
and a number of other items as a result 


- of the heavy crop losses during the sum- 


mer months, especially in the East. In 
fruits there is also expected to be a cur- 
tailed production of some of the major 


items, which will unquestionably bring 
with it steady prices. Fish prices are cer- 
tain to hold firm, with the exception of 
Maine sardines. Salmon production, some 
interests feel, will be the smallest in 
recent years in both the Columbia River 
and Alaska packing areas. All told there 
is a fairly optimistic outlook. 


TOMATOES — There was no change 
pricewise in the offerings of solid pack 
tomatoes out of the Eastern selling zone, 
and a short and high cost tomato pack 
is fast becoming a reality in the Middle 
Atlantic States. For 303s, the best prices 
heard averaged from $132.'% to $1.35 per 
dozen, f.o.b. for standards with 2%s at 
$2.10 to $2.15 and 10s at $7.00 to $7.25, 
per .dozen f.o.b. There were also some 
ls offered at $1.02% to $1.05 per dozen. 
Most sellers in the Maryland area are 
confident of their position and maintain 
that inasmuch as they are supplying a 
larger purchasing area than normal, sup- 
plies will be quickly exhausted. There is 
nothing to indicate any decline at this 
time. 


PEAS—There has been much bearish 
talk as regards this item as a result of 
the heavy pack, the lack of special de- 
mand and the pressure to sell. However, 
some sellers feel that the market has 
reached bottom and that these factors 
were largely discounted. Maryland can- 
ners offered Alaskas basis 303s, stand- 
ard $1.30, extra standards at $1.40, 
standard sweets at $1.10, extra stand- 
ards at $1.20, fancy large sweets at $1.45. 
Wisconsin sellers were quoting standard 
Alaskas at $1.10 for 303s, and standards 
sweets at $1.12%, with fancy large 
sweets at $1.45, per dozen, f.o.b. 


SNAP BEANS—This market remains 
steady but there is a tendency to limit 
purchases to needs. Business has been 
quite good during the bulk of the sum- 
mer months and there is not a pressing 
carryover. For standard cut green, 303s, 
Maryland canners were offering at $1.15, 
short cut $1.10, extra standard cut $1.25 
and fancy 4 sieve cut $1.45, per dozen. 
New York State canners were in the 
market on the basis of $1.15 for 303s, 
standard cut, with fancy 4 sieves $1.35. 


SWEET CORN —The National Can- 
ners Association reported the carryover, 
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actual cases, as of August 1, at 5,632,000 
cases. In view of the size of the record 
1956 pack, the trade viewed these hold- 
ings as moderate. There has been a good 
business placed for early shipment and 
part of this was apparently the result of 
knowledge that the new pack will fall 
far short of total last year and the sup- 
ply generally may be balanced quicker 
than many interests expected. At the 
moment, there were offerings of fancy 
whole grain 303s, at $1.35, extra stand- 
ards $1.27% and standards $1.25, f.o.b. 
Maryland shipping point. Standard cream 
golden was offered at $1.20 per dozen, 
f.o.b. Out of Wisconsin the offerings 
were $1.30 for fancy whole kernel golden 
and cream style golden while extra stand- 
ards averaged from $1.12% to $1.15 per 
dozen, f.o.b. 


SPINACH—Not much change occurred 
in spinach. However, business has been 
above average and the demand has been 
sufficient to maintain prices. Canners 
offered f.o.b. Maryland shipping point, 
303s, fancy at $1.35, 2%s at $1.90 and 
10s at $6.50, per dozen., while fancy was 
quoted f.o.b. Ozarks at $1.15 for 303s, 
per dozen. 


PUMPKIN — Recent price advances 
were maintained and the offerings were 
limited. A nationally advertised brand 
canner offered fancy 2%s at $1.60 per 
dozen, f.o.b. midwest shipping point and 
$1.10 for 303s. Some offerings out of 
New Jersey were noted at $1.40 for 2%s, 
fancy while there were also some 2'%s, 
fancy out of Illinois at $1.85 per. dozen. 


SALMON — The market was strong. 
Supplies are limited. The total Alaskan 
pack to August 17, according to the De- 
partment of the Interior, was 2,111,111 
cases. The pack for the equivalent date 
a year ago was 2,502,000 cases. Accord- 
ing to a West Coast factor it is now too 
late for Alaska to make any material 
change from this summary. This inter- 
est also points out that from the question 
of supplies the situation is now quite 
serious and also for the future of salmon 
cycle runs. Offerings, in a small way in- 
cluded Fancy Copper River sockeyes, 
$21.00, Puget Sound $23.00, red Alaskas 
$21.00, King Alaskas $20.00, Cohoes 
$14.00, Pinks Alaskas $13.00 and Chums 
Summer pack $11.50, all basis halves, per 
case, f.o.b. There were also offerings of 
fancy Columbia River salmon, under a 
well known brand, ex-car New York, at 
$14.87 for quarters while fancy chinook 
halves, was priced at $26.67 per case. 


SARDINES—Sardines are one of the 
few exceptions to the general trend. The 
market was easy, with prices at the low 
of the season. There were offerings at 
$6.65 per case for keyless, quarters, 
Maine shipping point which also covered 
the usual discounts offered by packers. 
Competition for business is decidedly 
keen and naturally buyers are moving 
cautiously, apparently feeling that the 
bottom had not been reached. The pack 
is good, but not as large as it could be 
for many canners were disposed to cur- 
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tail operations in view of the unsatisfac- 
tory market. 


TUNA—tThe important factor in this 
item was the announcement that the Cali- 
fornia Tuna Industry’s move toward cur- 
tailing imports of tuna had taken a step 
forward. The Tariff Commission at the 
direction of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will update its 1953 fact finding 
study of imports of tuna and report back 
to the Committee on February 1, 1958. 
It is expected that the Commission will 
announce hearing dates shortly. 

As for the market, there continued to 
be quite some trade interest and busi- 
ness for the summer months was viewed 
as satisfactory. There has been no change 
in prices for several weeks. Offerings of 
fancy white meat tuna were reported 
ex-car New York at $15.86 for halves 
under a well known label, with quarters 
at $9.49 while faney light meat halves 
were $14.36 per case. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Aside from 
the packing operations on most of the 
major fruits and the trade expectations 
that total pack figures for the 1957 sea- 
son will soon be available there was lit- 
tle new in the market picture. Reports 
continue that the pack of peaches will 
show a decline from early season levels 
due to the heat that prevailed in the 
California area as the crop was nearing 
maturity, and there were also ideas that 
final production figures on Apricots and 
a number of other fruits will be cut. 
Some private estimates are placing losses 
as high as 20 percent as compared with 
yields of a year ago. Actually there were 
no important price changes throughout 
the list. 


CITRUS JUICES— All markets are 
firm. Florida packers are shipping free- 
ly, but canner stocks, sold and unsold 
continue to top the holdings of a year 
ago. The new crop prospects are said 
to be ideal at this early date. Consump- 
tion remains on a large scale, through- 
out the Eastern marketing zone, aided 
largely by the unusually hot weather 
prevailing throughout the greater part 
of the summer. Canner offerings in- 
cluded orange juice, sweetened and un- 
sweetened at $2.25, blended at $2.15, 
grapefruit at $2.05 and tangerine juice 
at $2.15, per dozen, f.o.b. Florida ship- 
ping area. 


‘ 


WISCONSIN PEA PACK 


Wisconsin Canners Association has 
now received reports from all 94 pea 
canning plants in the State, which show 
the 1957 pack, basis actual cases, to be 
4,395,345 cases of Alaskas; 4,218,011 
cases of early Sweets, including Alsweet 
type; 6, 715,895 cases of other Sweets; 
for a total of 15,392,251 cases. This total 
compares with a pack of 11,789,000 actual 
cases in 1956. 
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Now— 
a master guide to 


FOOD 
STERILIZATION 
BY HEAT 


NOW—to you 
gain top food quality 
at lowest processing 
costs—two leading au- 
thorities have prepared 
this complete guide to 
efficient heat steriliza- 
tion. They bring to- 
gether proven tech- 
niques, calculations, § 
and essential informa- 
tion in a _ practical ; 
handbook never before 4 
available to workers 
in the food industry. 
From it you can readi- 
ly determine the best 
system, heating temperatures, and time re- 
quired to economically sterilize any kind of 
food in any shape container. 

For clear-cut, profitable answers to prob- 
lems of preserving foods by heat, turn to 
this new, exhaustive authority on heat 
sterilization. 


Just Published 


STERILIZATION IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Theory, Practice, and Calculations 
By C. OLIN BALL 


Professor and Research Specialist in 
Food Technology, Rutgers Univesity 


and F. C. W. OLSON 
Associate Professor of Oceanography 
Florida State University 


654 pages, 160 illus., $16.00 


W ITH this detailed information on thermal 
preservation of food, technologists can 
insure superior food quality, reduce canning 
costs, and achieve uniformity of product. 

The book develops and illustrates the use 
of mathematical methods for predicting the 
destruction of both unwanted organisms and 
undesirable qualities in food. Formulas, rule- 
of-thumb procedures, and nomogam  tech- 
niques of evaluating food-processing systems 
are clearly explained. 

With the inevitable future application of 
other forms of radiant energy to bacterial 
destruction, this volume is a definitive guide 
and reference point for everyone in the field 
of food preservation. 


SEE THE BOOK 10 DAYS FREE! 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. CTR-9 
327 W. 41st St., New York 36 
Send me Ball and Olson’s STERILIZA- 
TION IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days | will remit $16.00, plus few 
cents for delivery, or return book post- 
paid. (We pay for delivery if you 
remit with this coupon; same return 
privilege.) 


For price and terms outside U. S., 
write McGraw-Hill Intl., N. Y¥. C. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady Volume Of Spot Business—Tomato 
Tonnage Handled By Canners Running Be- 
hind Last Year—Dry Beans Lower—Spinach 
Moving Freely—Northwest Opens On Pears 
—Peaches Running To Smaller Size— 
Smaller Pack of Salmon. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 30, 1957 


THE SITUATION — The tonnage of 
many California fruit and vegetable 
crops in which ecanners are directly in- 
terested is running behind the record 
showing of last year, so the packs of 
many lines will be somewhat smaller. In 
no instances has there been anything 
approaching a crop failure, so prices 
are lower than those of a year ago on 
almost every item in the list. Many 
canners contend that prices in general 
are too low, considering the higher costs 
of labor and materials, and most changes 
from opening lists are tending upward. 
A steady volume of business is being 
booked on both holdover and new pack, 
but this seems to be for immediate needs 
rather than for future requirements. The 
tomato tonnage handled by canners is 
lagging behind that of last year to a 
corresponding date and the trade is an- 
ticipating a smaller pack than last year. 
Cling peaches are proving a lighter crop 
than seemed likely a month ago, with 
the fruit consistently running to smaller 
sizes. Bartlett pears are a heavy crop 
and shipping as much of the fruit in 
fresh form as possible. The Alaskan sal- 
mon pack, in which California canners 
are directly interested, is nearing an 
end, with a smaller output than last year 
in sight. 


TOMATOES — The tomato tonnage 
handled by canners is running behind 
that of a year ago to a corresponding 
date, despite weather conditions regarded 
as being almost ideal. Receipts to August 
17 were 58,047 tons, against 63,185 tons 
to a corresponding date last year, but 
the Southern California and Tracy dis- 
tricts reported gains. Sales of No. 303 
fancy tomatoes were reported this week 
at $1.75, No. 2s at $2.00, No. 2%s at $2.45 
and No. 10s at $9.40. Standards have 
changed hands at $1.25 for No. 303, $1.50 
for No. 2, $1.80 for No. 2%s, and $6.70 
for No. 10s. Tomato juice has moved at 
$2.40 for 46 oz. and $4.60 for No. 10s. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market showed somewhat of a de- 
cline pricewise during the week, espe- 


cially on varieties in which canners are — 


directly interested. U.S. No. 1 Small 
White beans of the quality favored by 
canners dropped in price to $8.25-$8.35 
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per 100 pounds. Some Blackeye beans 
dropped to as low as $7.25. Harvesting 
has commenced but will not be on a large 
scale until late in September. 


SPINACH — continues to move off 
quite freely with most interests and in- 
dications point to a closer cleanup of 
the pack than last year. Prices run a 
rather wide range, with No. 303, for 
example, selling from $1.15 to $1.35 a 
dozen, and No. 10 from $4.75 to $5.50. 


PEARS — Opening prices on Bartlett 
pears of Pacific Northwest pack have 
made an appearance, with these run- 
ning slightly higher on most items than 
those quoted for California fruit. Offer- 
ings are being made of No. 303 stand- 
ard at $1.95 a dozen; choice, $2.15; No. 
2% standard, $2.95; choice, $3.30 and 
fancy in extra heavy syrup, $3.80, and 
No. 10 standard, $11.25; choice, $12.25, 
and fancy, $13.50. California Bartlett 
pear prices are generally about 2% cents 
lower on No. 303, 5 cents lower on No. 
2'%s and 25 cents lower on No. 10s. 


PEACHES — Harvesting of the cling 
peach crop is still on but is commencing 
to slow down. Fruit has been running 
to smaller sizes than last year and there 
has been considerable damage from 
brown rot, so smaller quantities of good 
fruit have been destroyed than seemed 
likely when the canning season opened. 
Shipping of new pack is under way on 
quite an extensive scale, but there are 
sizeable quantities of 1956 pack still in 
warehouses. Prices of featured brands 
closely approximate those of competi- 
tive brands in many instances, but all 
seem to be moving. Some canners report 
special interest in fruit cocktail in recent 
weeks. Prices of a nationally advertised 
brand are: No. 3038, $2.17%; No..2%, 
$3.45, and No. 10, $12.00. Choice is mov- 
ing at $2.10 for No. 303, $3.30 for No. 
2% and $11.50 for No. 10. 


SARDINES—The 1957 sardine season 
in the Monterey district was officially 
opened on August 1 by official regulation 
but a price dispute kept vessels in port 
for more than two weeks. The ex-vessel 
price has been fixed at $52.50 per ton, less 
the trucking charges from port of land- 
ing. This is an increase of $5.00 per ton 
over the price paid last year. No canned 
sardines of last season’s pack are availa- 
ble and no prices have been named on 
the expected pack. 


SALMON—The canning of salmon in 
Alaska is nearing an end and indications 
point to a pack well below that of last 
year. The output as of August 17 totaled 
2,111,111 cases, compared to 2,501,932 
cases for the corresponding period last 
year. Smaller packs were made of all 
species, with the exception of chum 
salmon with a pack of 589,342 cases on 
this date, against 500,887 cases a year 
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earlier. Experts suggest that if last years 
pack is to be equaled there must be a 
heavy run of pink salmon in Southeastern 
Alaska. Prices on the canned product 
remain largely without change these 
being on the basis of $33.00-$34.00 for 
talls red, $26.50-$30.00 for talls medium 
red, $23.00-$24.00 for pinks, $19.00-$21.00 
for chums. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Sts., S. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE—Grade_ A, 
Fancy, in accordance with Federal 
Specification JJJ-T-576, from 1957 crop, 
commercial labels. 600 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Franconia, Va.; 800 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Kansas City, Mo.; 
450 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Denver, 
Colo.; 350 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Clearfield, Utah; 400 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Seattle, Wash. Opening date 
September 11. 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE—Grade_ A, 
Fancy, in accordance with Federal 
Specification JJJ-T-576, from 1957 crop, 
commercial labels. 2,000 cases 12/3’s cyl. 
for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 900 cases 
12/3’s cyl. for delivery to Seattle, Wash. 
Opening date September 11. 


QMC CANNED FOODS REQUIREMENTS 


Tentative requirements for a number 
of canned food items from the 1957 pack 
to meet the requirements of the Armed 
Forces have been announced by the Mili- 
tary Subsistence Supply Agency, 226 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Procurement will be made by the Military 
Subsistence Market Centers. 


LIMA BEANS—Fancy or Extra Stand- 
ard; 33,708 cases 24/303 and 163,147 
eases 6/10s. 


TOMATO CATSUP—F ancy; 252,784 cases 
6/10’s and 515,095 cases 24/14 oz. bottles. 


CHILI SAUCE—Fancy; 139,333 cases 
12/12 oz. bottles. 


WHOLE GRAIN CORN—Fancy or Extra 
Standard, white or golden; 20,833 cases 
24/303’s and 309,673 cases 6/10’s. 


FIGS—Fancy Kadota; 28,504 cases 
6/10’s and 8,602 cases 24/214’s. 


TOMATOES—Extra Standard; 113,042 
cases 24/303’s and 827,592 cases 6/10’s. 


PLUMS—F ancy; 78,558 cases 6/10’s and 
6,818 cases 24/21%’s, 


DEHYDRATED APPLES — Pie, 127,474 
pounds. 
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NEW YORK TOMATOES 
PRODUCED FROM 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


Most of the acreage in New York State 
grown to tomatoes for processing is now 
set with locally produced greenhouse 
plants as a result of investigations carried 
on at Cornell’s Experiment Station at 
Geneva, a unit of the State University, 
which is marking its 75th anniversary. 


“Twenty-five years ago tomato plant 
growing for processing was in a chaotic 
condition in this State,” comments Pro- 
fessor Charles B. Sayre, head of the 
Station’s Department of Vegetable Crops. 
“Many growers were suffering severe 
losses from southern grown plants which 
often carried diseases which eventually 
wiped out the crop. 


“In cooperation with Station plant 
disease specialists, we demonstrated that 
disease-free plants could be produced 
locally in greenhouses and that properly 
grown greenhouse plants produced suf- 
ficently larger crops to more than pay for 
their higher cost.” 


Tomato plant growers in the State were 
aided further by Station research which 
showed that seed sown in late March or 
early April produced higher yielding 
plants than that sown in February or 
early March, which had been the usual 
practice. This is attributed to the fact 
that the later sown plants are not so 


severely checked in their growth when 
moved from the greenhouse to the cold 
frame and field. It is also possible to 
product them much cheaper than plants 
grown during the coldest part of the year. 


Another distinct advantage of locally 
grown greenhouse plants cited by Pro- 
fessor Sayre is that they can be held in 
the flats without loss if weather con- 
ditions are unfavorable at transplanting 
time, whereas heavy losses often oc- 
curred with southern grown plants that 
arrived during unfavorable transplant- 
ing weather. 


R. C. Lucks, president of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif., has accepted an appointment as a 
member of the 1957-58 Agricultural De- 
partment Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


Libby Tours—Members of the Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange and a group of 
security analysts are scheduled to tour 
the Libby, McNeill & Libby cannery and 
frozen foods plant at Sunnyvale, Calif., 
late in August. The plant is marking its 
50th anniversary this year and is rated 
one of the largest of its kind in the world. 
Charles S. Bridges, president of the con- 
cern, and other top officials, will be on 
hand for the event. 


Plentiful Foods—Canned and frozen 
peas have been added to the “Plentiful 
Foods” list for October, issued monthly 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and which receives national distribution 
to newspapers and food editors. 


DEATHS 
Walter J. Amend, 58, President of the 
Wisconsin State Canners Company, 
Pickett, Wisconsin, passed away on 


August 28. Mr. Amend had been Presi- 
dent of his firm since the death of his 
father A. J. Amend in 1945, and he had 
been Postmaster at Ripon for the past 
20 years. He was active in church and 
civic organizations and was a past presi- 
dent of Ripon Rotary Club and of the 
Wisconsin Chapter of the National Post- 
masters Association. Buriel was on 
Saturday, August 31, from St. Patricks 
Catholic Church in Ripon. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Bert; a daughter, 
Mrs. Leighton Yantzer; and two grand- 
children, Michael and Patrick. Also sur- 
viving are two brothers, Leo and Ray; 
and three sisters, Mrs. Roy Chaffin, Mrs. 
Stanley Lamkey, and Mrs. P. J. Lunde. 


G. Harold Baker, 72, who operated a 
cannery at Middletown, Delaware, until 
its close in 1939, died suddenly Augv 
3 at the summer resort of his son nez 
his home in Aberdeen, Maryland. 


entering the cans. 


The Canning and Freezing of Sweet 
Corn In Oregon 


(Continued from page 7) 


in order that every cup and can receive the desired volume of 
corn, 


A special drain in the bottom of the hopper drains away any 
water that may have entered with the corn and prevents it 
The cans travel on supporting tracks that 
may be vibrated, if desired, to settle the product in the cans. 


Brining: From the filler the cans travel in a continuous 
stream to the briner; which consists of a shallow supply tank 
and measuring cups that revolve on a turret. Each cylindrical 
cup measures or separates a definite volume of brine and delivers 
it to a can traveling beneath the briner. If no can is in place 
the cup does not open. 


The “brine” is a dilute solution of salt and sugar. For example, 
one large cannery stated that its brine for whole kernel corn 
consisted of 50 pounds of sugar, 15 pounds of salt and 100 gallons 
of water; which corresponds to a solution containing about 5 
per cent of sugar and about 1.5 per cent of salt. In this cannery 
the brine goes into the cans at 115-120° F. 


Processing: The filled cans pass beneath a topper in which 
a plunger gives the proper head space in each can. In some 
plants the cans are lidded and then double seamed (closed) 
in a “steam flow” (or “steam vac’) double seamer. The atmos- 
phere of steam in the seamer and head space of the can ensures 
a good vacuum in the finished product. In at least one plant, 
however, the corn is heated in a continuous steam heated pipe 
and filled into the cans scalding hot, after which they are closed 
at once by double seamer. Or they may be thoroughly exhausted 
in a continuous exhaust box and closed (double seamed) hot. 
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In some plants the National Canners Association still cooks — 
are used in processing the canned product. These are as follows 
for canned whole kernel corn: 


Initial Timeat Timeat Time at 

Temp. 240° F 250 F° 245° F 
Can Name Dimensions Degrees F_ Min. Min. Min. 
No. 2 and smaller 307 x 409 140 50 35 25 
and smaller 100 55 40 30 
No. 3 cylinder 404 x 700 140 65 45 35 
No. 10 603 x 700 140 85 60 45 
160 80 55 40 


Cooling: Cooling may be done .principally in the retort with 
cold water under pressure, or partial cooling may be accomplished 
in this manner and completed by conveying the cans -through a 
long tank of running cold water. In any event, cooling must be 
thorough in order to preclude stack burn and flat souring. How- 
ever, this latter additional cooling is more common with cream 
style corn. The cans should be cooled to about 100° F, center 
temperature. 


In one large plant the 303 and the No. 10 cans of whole 
kernel corn are processed in continuous FMC, retorts; the 303 
cans at 250° F for 14 minutes and the No. 10 for 28 minutes. 
They were cooled continuously in FMC continuous pressure 
coolers in cold water. In still another plant the 303 cans were 
retorted in still retorts for 50 minutes at 240° F. 

All cans, of course, are lined with C-enamel; most canners 
know that C-enamel contains a small acount of zinc oxide, ZnO, 
in order that ZnS (a white sulfide) is formed by reaction with 
the small amount of H»S formed during retorting. If C-enamel 
is not used (also, as canners know) black specks of FeS, iron 
sulfide, may be formed and spoil the appearance of the canned 
product. 

The writer did not see the canning of any vacuum packed 
whole kernel corn, such as that packed by the Green Giant Com- 
pany in the Middle West. 


(Next Week—Part Il The Canning of Cream Style and 
the Freezing of Sweet Corn) 
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(Spot prices per dozen F’.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal ....... 
Mammoth 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colssal................2. 
Large ...... 2.75 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No, 2 
Colossal ...... 1.65 
4.60 
4.50 
Medium... 4.35 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. OF 
No. 1 Pic a 
No. 300 2.40 

BEANS, StrincLess, Green 

MARYLAND 

1.65 
No. 10 9.00 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std.. Ot 97% 
No. 
No. 

Std., Cut, Gr., 


No. 10 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. 303........1.38 
Std. 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308........ 2.10 
Cut, Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.75 
BO) .8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303........ 1.30-1.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 303........ 1.15-1.25 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 
No. 10 5 
Wax, Fey., Wh. , No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 5521.75 


_No, 
No. 10 8.60 
Std., Cut, No. 1.40 
Foy., Cat, Gr, BOB. 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 ’ 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.50 
, Wh., Fey.. No. 303........ 2.00-2.75 


Ex. Std. 1.25-1.35 
‘No. 7.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv. 
1.55 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. No. 1.50 
No. i0 8.50 
8.00 
TEXAS 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 303. 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, Gr., 
No. 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr. 
N.W. & CAL, BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.85-1.90 
Ext. Std. « No. 1. 
7.80 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303.............:.. 2.60 
No. 
Small, No. 30 
Medium, No. : 
Mip-WEst 
Fey., Tiny Gr. 
Small, No. 303. 1.65 
No. 11.00 
Med., No. 303 1.50 
No. 9.50 


BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diecd, 
Fey., Sliced, No. 303... 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 
No. 303 
No, 10 
Diced, No. 
No. 10 
CARROTS 
East, 


B08. 


Diced, No. 303....1.15-1.25 


6.50 
. Diced, 


mo, 10. 

Sliced, No. 3 

No. 10 
CORN 
East 


W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Iey., No .303 
No. 10 
Std., 
No. 10 
Std., No. 
No. 10 
Shoepeg, 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 
MIDWEST 


W. K., 


Ex, 


BOG. 1.25 


7.00 
Fey., No. 303.......... 1.50- 1.60 


No, 


303 


Fey., 308.. 


No 
o. 10 


W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 


state: 


Key., No, 303.. 


0. 7.50 
PEAS 
Kast ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 
1 sv., No. ¢ 
2 ov., . 
2 sv., No. ¢ 
2 sv., No. 
3 sv., No. 303 
9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv 
3 sv., No. 30: 
4 sv., No. 303.. 
| 
Std., 2 sv.. No. 
. sv., No. 303 
7.75-8.00 
Pod. “Run, 1.30 


AST 
Pod Run, No. 
No. 10 


BOD A501 65 


ALASKAS 
. No. 303 .. 
No. 10 


Mipwestr 


No. 10 9.25 


4 


4 sv., No. 
Ungraded, 
No. 10 
Std., Ung., 
No, 10 
PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 


‘10 
No. 303 


1.50 
No. 6.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 2% 1.60 


Y., Fey., No. 24 
No. 10 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., 


No. 2% «.. -90-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozark, 
o. 2} 
No, 10, 5.50 
Callf., Nor. 1.15-1.30 
No. 1.60-2.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STaAtes (Nominal) 
No 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 
No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Fla., Std., 

No. 
No. 10 
No. 308 2.10 


No. 10 7 “257. 50 
Std., 
No. 302 1.40 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308......0000 1.75 
No. 2% 2.45 
Mo, 10 .... 9.40 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 2% 1.80 
mo. 86) 6.70 
Came. std” No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 


No. 10 .. 
Mid-West, 


No. 10 
East, Fey., No. 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 07. 


No. 10 (per doz.).. 
TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 2 1.70-1.90 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. 
No. 9.25 
Choice, . 803 1.40 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
12.65 
Choice, No. ‘2% 8.00 
10.75 
sti, ‘No, 2% 2.65 
9.50 
Wh, Peeled, No. 3.65 
No. 12.65 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
1.00 
No. 10 16.15 
Choice, No. 2% 4.20 
No. 10 14.85 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.10-2.15 


12.00-12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 3.30 
11.50 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fecy., 
No. 303 1.90 
2.90 
No. 10 9.80 
No. 2% 


Choice No 303 .. 
No 

Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 

No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2............ 2.95 
No. 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 

Crushed. No. 2 2.40. 
No. 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........ss000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 

PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 
0. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 
oO. % 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

JUICES 
APPLE 

46 oz. tin 2.50-2.75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., No. 2 97%, 

46 oz. 2.15-2.20 
GRAPEFRUIT 

Fla., No. 2. -95 

2.05-2.10 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.021, 
46 oz. 2.25-2.35 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, :Fey., No, 2............ 1.17% 

46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 

1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 

No. 10 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 4. vat 

46 oz. 
No. 10 4.60 

FISH 
SALMON-—-Per CAsE 48 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 33.00-34.00 
21.110-23,00 

15.00-16.5 

23.00-24.00 
13.00-13.50 

11.00-12.00 


SARDINES— 
Calif., Ovals, No. 1 


o. 1 
Maine, y," 


-Pen CASE 


Oil Keyl 


SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 


Jumbo 5.50-5.75 
Large 5.00-5.25 
4.50-4.75 
Small 4.00-4.25 
Tiny 3.90-4.00 

Broken 3.75-3.80 

TUNA— PER Case 

Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, %’s 11.00 

Chunks 9.00 

Grated 7.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 


+ September 2, 1957 


Elberta, Fey., No. 
PEARS 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 303... 0-1.35 
he Ex. Std., No. 
N 5 
Std. 
N 
~1.65 
Fey., Cut, No. 
295 
3 8v., 9.50 
| 
MIip-WEST SWEETS 
25 
East, Fey., No. 2 
No. 10 
| 
18 
“ 


